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First: Ruth Reitsma 


A Re-Telling 


1°d like to find that prostitute, willing 
to hide me from all external destruction 
using clear scarlet signs and faith 

in enemy strangers to bring about victory 
and personal salvation 


i’m searching for that talking donkey 
savior of all blind men, everywhere 
who will tell me, in certain terms 
where not to go, and how to avoid 
homicide-bent angels 


maybe Hosea could sit me down 
and teach me of life after betrayal 

survivor of foreign seed birthed in his home 
marking off lonely days on his calendar 
God’s living metaphor 


i’m in pursuit of Moses, prince turned 
nomad, one able to relate to speechlessness 
murderer fearful of fiery vegetation 

not consumed, may he show me the promised 
life and land imparted to broken pottery 


please direct me to the home of Ezekiel 

though I fear his predictions of holy wrath 
temples crumble in prophesied judgement 
he hides his widower grief, shares with me 
visions of bone-filled valleys 


Second: Robyn Konyndyk 
Summer Grass | 


Lush, shining 
green and fresh 


A ladybug hangs from the tip 
of a single blade 


Like a drop of 
red dew 
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First: Joyce Alblas 
A Striking Pose 


The smell of dry toast and coffee hangs in the air as Olivia picks up her plate, littered with crumbs and 
leftover marmalade, and sets it in the sink. Leon wasn’t hungry this morning—his half-eaten toast, spread to 
the edge with jam, still sits on his plate. Olivia grabs it, tosses the leftover food in the garbage, and dumps the 
plate in the sudsy water. She sits down again to finish the last of her coffee. She toys with the idea of going to 
the market but remembers that Leon wants to work on his painting this morning. Such a pain, always having 
to work around his schedule—never the same, only set by his whims. So much for the market. She drains her 
cup of cold coffee and puts it in the sink along with the other dishes. Turning from the counter, she surveys the 
unkempt kitchen but decides she has already been here too long. She walks down the hall and plods up the 
stairs to meet Leon. He will be waiting for her. 

As she opens the studio door, Olivia is struck by the stark whiteness of the light coming in the full panel 
glass windows. Itis an icy day. 


Leon is getting his paints ready. Today, he’s decided to work with greys, blues, blacks, greens, beiges, 
and whites. It’s time to finish the robe and upper body. 

Olivia takes her place on the stool and stares straight ahead. Her head is set at a perfect angle to catch 
the light in the room. Her chin points upward, and her long neck, with cords popping like thin HODES pulled 
taut, stretches forward at an uncomfortable angle; it looks painful. 

Leon mixes his paints. His clenched hand holds the thin brush, and new shades form as he smears the 
coloured paste and water together. Paint falls from his palette like rain. 

Leon starts to paint. He fills the robe with blue and outlines the folds with black. Now it needs some 
grey, a little more white, and a bit of green. He smudges the paint together across his canvas. He thinks it 
looks like a bruise. The easel groans under the weight of it. 

Robe finished, he goes on to complete the arms and hands. He notices new lines in the arms today: 
indentations outlining the contour of the muscle in her forearm. He sees bristles of hair that had not been there 
yesterday. Her wrists are different as well. The angle is more pronounced, and the veins stand out more 
clearly; he has some work to do here. The fingers will be the hardest of all. The corners of her folded 
knuckles, once soft, are now sharp and pointed, with an unnatural white colour. So much to re-do. He lets 
out a silent sigh. 

Olivia sits ramrod still, unaware of his added burden. She keeps her pose. He adjusts his painting. 

His hands work more swiftly than usual. He grinds the colours onto the palette as if to make sure they 
will stay. He mixes the new shades and applies them to his canvas with a sharp, pointed brush. Soon he can 
work on the head. 

Apart from the difference in angle, Olivia’s head looks much the same. The ears are finely formed, 
sitting tight to her head. The cheekbones are prominent and precise, but he notices that her cheeks will need 
some shading; they look more hollow than before. Her nose is slightly different, too; he will have to expand the 
nostrils; she has developed a bit ofa flare. 

Adjustments made, Leon focuses his attention on Olivia’s eyes. He has the shape, depth, and fine detail 
of eyelash and brow complete; today he wants to work on the colour. He studies them. The normally placid 
emerald eyes sear into him like hot, burning flames. 

Leon turns and gathers his brushes. He organizes his paints and stoops to wipe the spatters off the floor. 
He washes his hands and walks to the door. He can’t work on her eyes today; he has no red on his palette. 
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Second: Brianna Kube 
The Dress-Up Box 


Today, Charlotte is a princess. Yesterday, she was in The Little Mermaid. Tomorrow, she will probably 
want to be a dinosaur hunter or maybe even a super-hero. Charlotte is only six, after all, and, at age six, you 
can be whatever you want to be. Today just happens to be Princess Day. 

My little sister is really quite cute in her faded Barbie tee-shirt, with a squished tulle ballerina skirt pulled 
on over her little denim shorts. Her white anklets sag, but she doesn’t care, because she has pink plastic high 
heels studded with red plastic gems. A mangy purple feather boa is looped seven or eight times around her 
neck and shoulders, and it still trails behind her: her royal train. Tin foil and cardboard make for an admirable 
crown when you're six. A bit of my blush and lipstick, and Princess Charlotte is ready to survey her kingdom 
in high style. 

Princesses Ashley and Rebecca from the neighbouring kingdom come over to play, because, apparently, 
the evil little brother troll Sam is being a pest. The royal ladies retire with great indignation in the backyard 
castle, where they serve tea on the most beautiful chipped china in the world, and then plan the next royal 
birthday party while lounging in the No-Boys-Allowed Royal Sandbox. 

Allis not well for long, however, in the happy kingdom. Princess Ashley decides to stage a coup—she 
wants to swing on the throne now, and her crown is better anyway, Charlotte! A minor civil war ensues, in 
which Princess Charlotte defeats the enemies, who retreat in tears and aren’t ever going to speak to her again. 
After a truly regal tantrum, Princess Charlotte abdicates the throne. She needs a little help taking off the skirt, 
and her crown is a bit dented. That’s okay, though—she doesn’t want to be a princess anymore. She’sa chef 
in a sixty-seven star restaurant! 

She looks more like the Pillsbury Doughboy, but you can’t tell her that. A blue gingham apron has to be 
knotted just so around her tummy, and our mum’s old white beret is a great chef’s hat. Because of the last 
foray into the culinary world, the easy-bake oven still has bits of singed play-dough caked on it, but Chef 
Charlotte is undaunted. I will be her customer, and I will order chicken pizza, green spaghetti, and chocolate 
chip peanut butter and jelly with raisin Oreo cookie ice cream, and it will be deeee-licious, Chef Charlotte! 

After a discouraging shortage of raw ingredients (the angry neighbouring royals have absconded with 
the play-dough), gourmet cooking becomes a thing of the past, and Chef Charlotte is no more. Instead, the 
apron and hat are traded in for my old baton-twirling body-suit; much admiration is expressed over the 
spangles and sparkles and shiny fringe. Charlotte is a rock star now. A hairbrush will do for a microphone, 
and I will be her back-up singers, guitar player, agent, and audience. Who knew “Old Macdonald” could be 
such a hit? What Super Star Charlotte lacks in talent, she makes up for in enthusiasm, and it is only after forty- 
three rousing choruses of “Three Blind Mice” that Super Star Charlotte decides it may be time to “take five” 
and rest her golden voice. 

Flopping beside me on the couch as I study for my driving exam, Charlotte kicks her little heels against 
the comfortable green upholstery. She likes the duck print on the cushions—she calls them her birdies, and 
they often fly together, right offthe couch. Her little face is serious, though, as she looks up at me. 

“When’s mum coming home, Theresa?” she wants to know. I smile and pull her up to sit on my lap. 

“Remember, Charlotte? Mum went to the hospital to get a new baby sister. She’ll be home this 
afternoon, and she’lI bring the baby with her. That means you’ll be a big sister, Charlotte.” 

“You're a big sister, Theresa.” 

Charlotte cannot grasp that she can be a big sister, too. I’ve explained it, but, when you’re six, the 
sibling hierarchy can be a little tricky to understand. So I explain to her that when Mum and Daddy brought 
her home from the hospital when she was just a tiny baby, that made me a big sister. And now it’s her turn. 
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Soon, Mum and Daddy will bring the new baby home, and she will get to be the big sister. 

Charlotte looks thoughtful. She puts her little pointed chin in her little sticky hands and thinks. “What do 
big sisters wear, Theresa?” 

I laugh. “Whatever they want to, Charlotte,” I tell her. This answer seems to satisfy her, because she 
asks for a granola bar and her Veggie Tales sing-along video. I comply, knowing that Charlotte had a lot to 
think about, and, when you’re six, you need a snack and Veggie Tales to help a little. 

While Charlotte croons “God is Bigger than the Boogeyman” at the top of her lungs around a mouthful 
_ of oatmeal raisin crunch, I get a phone call. Mum and Dad are bringing the baby home now and will arrive in 
about half an hour. Can I please get Charlotte ready? I wait until Bob and Larry have finished the Verse of the 
Day, and then I tell Charlotte that she needs to get ready to see her new sister; she must wash her hands and 
comb her hair and put away her toys so that Mum won’t trip and drop the baby. I offer to help, but Charlotte 
has decided to be independent, which happens a lot when you’re six. 

I try very hard not to laugh when I next see Charlotte. She has indeed washed her hands and combed 
her hair. She is decked out in the baton outfit, covered with the rumpled ballerina skirt. The chef’s hat is 
cocked over one eyebrow, with the tin foil crown perched rakishly over it. Princess slippers cover the sagging 
socks, the purple boa is back, and the apron is now worn super-hero cape style. She’s got her favourite story 
books in one hand and her stuffed duck named Moe in the other. I have a feeling I know what Charlotte is 
thinking, and she just looks too precious, so I tell her, “‘you look beee-utiful, Miss Charlotte! Shall we wait on 
the porch?” 

Mrs. Davis, mother of the banished princesses Ashley and Rebecca, smiles and waves at us as we sit on 
the porch swing and wait for the baby. “What are you today, Charlotte?” she asks kindly. 

“T’m the big sister today,” Charlotte says seriously, “only, I don’t know what big sisters wear, so I have 
to put all of my dress-up stuff on, the whole box full. I’m gonna show the new baby how to play dress-up. 
And I’m gonna read it stories, like Theresa does for me, ‘cuz she’s my big sister. And the baby doesn’t have 
a Moe, so I’m gonna share my Moe, ‘cuz that’s what big sisters do.” 

Mrs. Davis smiles. “You’re going to be a good big sister, Charlotte.” 

The car pulls into the driveway, and Big Sister Charlotte waits expectantly on the steps. Daddy holds 
the baby carrier, because Mum knows that Big Sister Charlotte will need a big reassuring hug first. “You look 
wonderful, sweetie,” Mum says, and Charlotte grins. Of course she does—she is wearing all of her finery. 
We go inside, and Charlotte is awed when she peers inside the baby carrier for the first time. ““That’s your little 
sister Lily,” Mum tells her. Charlotte looks suitably impressed. 

At eight o’clock, I go to find Charlotte to tuck her into bed. At the door of the nursery, I stop. Charlotte 
is there, standing by the crib. She wears her pink fuzzy footie pajamas, and she clutches Moe and her flannel 
“blanklet.” She is stretching up on her tiptoes to see over the crib bumper, to see the sleeping Lily. “Good 
night, Lily,” she sings in a soft little voice, “tomorrow, I’m going to be an ice skater, and a fire fighter, and 
probably a circus clown, too. But I’m still gonna be your big sister.” 

I pick her up, and she yawns sleepily over my shoulder as I carry her to her room; she has had a long 
and busy day. “Tomorrow,” I tell Charlotte, “I will be your skating instructor, and your fire chief, and probably 
your circus clown friend too. But I’m still gonna be your big sister. Good night, Charlotte. I love you.” 

“T love you, too, Theresa. Theresa?” 

“Hmmm?” 

“Maybe can I be a race car driver instead?” 

“Good night, Charlotte...!’’ 
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Barnyard 


Arm stretched full length as 
wings beat 
scratch face 
Creating cuts 
steeped in the smell 
of ammonia manure 
As the barnyard becomes frantic 
with feathers 


Walter Miedema 


my boots 


my old friends 

my hiking boots by Columbia 
of differing browns 

crumbling at the toes are pads 
of kitty murray mud 

under the heel are stones 
lodged there from walks 

to and from your house 


Timothy Fransky 
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The Tree Planter’s Haiku 


I opened my mouth 
To pray to God for some wind 
And swallowed a fly. 


Samuel Martin 


monotony 
tree planting in mid-June 


step, thrust, stomp 

tree four hundred fifty 
stride, lunge, plant 

two thousand more to go 
splash, scoosh, soaker 
water past my boots 
snap, lean, c-cut* 
friggin’ bedrock in this crap land 
step, slip, slice 
blood drips from my duct-taped hand 
kick, crash, trudge 
in this fly-infested microwave 

step, plant, stomp 


Samuel Martin 
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Perhaps... 


You were young, not ready 

Had your whole life ahead of you 
They told you that you 

wouldn’t feel a thing 

But now you cry 


You thought it was for the best 
Your family supported you 

For who was I to you anyway? 
You had never known my face or 
heard my laughter or touched 
away my tears 

I was just a faint heartbeat 

to haunt you 

But don’t worry I don’t hate you 

I don’t even understand that word 


Amy Hilbor 


independence 
Today my margarine went moldy. 
I had to go to the store to buy more. 


I didn’t know margarine went moldy. 


No one knows till they’re alone. 


Marie Stevens 
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Regret 


it could have been a prayer 
the robin 

red-vested 

bobbing to unheard beats 
green grass surrounding 
the earth heaving up 

new life 


it should have been a prayer; 
iclosed my eyes. 


Ruth Reitsma 


untitled 


smell the rain, she said 
staring into the sky 
do not think about the storm 


Marie Stevens 
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image 


the boots that carry me to you 
lie sleeping on the carpet now 


the laces stretch across 
the floor towards the door 


Timothy Fransky 


Lingering 


we made metaphors, you and I 

and canoed through rough waters 
you pretending to steer 

while I gazed ahead 

not looking at you 

knowing that the sky stretched 
endless (interwoven blue with purple) 
wishing the same for our watertravel 


Ruth Reitsma 
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November 
By: Karen Briemer 


She is two years old today. My—our?—own baby daughter, little Brittany. If anyone had told me 
three years ago that my life would be like this now, I would never have believed them. But I guess you would 
say the same thing, if you could. And now I feel petty for all the times I’ ve complained about the way my life 
has turned out. “Count your blessings, Victoria,” my dad always says. You would agree, I think. But I don’t 
feel sorry for you. 

I didn’t even know you three years ago. Now that’s an odd thought. If I could just the cut the past 
three years out of my life, things would be very different. You know how in some movies they fast-forward ten 
years and the characters are exactly the same except older? That would never work in my life. No one would 
understand how I got from Point A to Point B, and people would probably assume that you're some figment 
of my imagination. In the mind of the viewers, you do not exist. 

I was a good Christian girl until I met you. (At least that’s what my mother tells me). I really think you 
were more of an escape—you were my excuse to act the way I felt. Whether that’s a good or bad thing I still 
do not know. You came along at the wrong time, and were a brief yet lasting shadow on my existence. You 
came in September, and we fell in love in November. You told me that the moment you saw me, you knew it 
was true love, because I made your heart skip a beat. By July, you were gone. 

“Ethan, we need to talk,” the words came out very matter-of-fact, and you looked up at me from your 
cigarette, surprised. It was May, one month before we were to graduate from high school. You were sitting 
on our bench, the one furthest from the school. Do you remember that we met there every morning? 

You pulled out your red pack of DuMauriers, our brand, and held it out toward me. “Smoke?” I shook 
my head no, and you looked at me funny as you put the pack away. Then you smiled. “So, what’s up?’ Your 
words were too cool, too calm. I wanted to run away. 

“Tt’s a big deal, Ethan.” 

You looked concerned then. “What is it, baby?” 

If I could have seen the humour in it, I would have laughed at the irony in your words. But I was 
eighteen years old, and this wasn’t funny at all. “I...I’m pregnant.” There, I said it. 

Silence. Five minutes of absolute silence. Do you remember? I do, as if it were yesterday. You stared 
at me in disbelief, and I cried. Finally, you reached out your arms to hug me. I welcomed their security. 

“Are you sure?” you asked. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Those home kits are sometimes wrong, and—” 

“IT went to the doctor. Trust me, it’s true.” Like you knew anything about home pregnancy tests, anyway. 

“How long...when are you. ..?”’ I think this is when the reality set in for you. 

“About three months now. I’m due in November.” 

“Does anyone else know?” I couldn’t see your face because you were looking at the ground. I never 
asked, but I think you were crying. Of course, you probably wouldn’t have admitted it, because you’re a big, 
strong man, and men don’t cry, right? 

“Just Katie. She took me to the doctor. Last week.” It had taken me a while to work up the nerve to 
tell you. 

“Are you going to...go through with it, or-—” 

“Yes!” I could believe you. I had always said how wrong abortion was, and I was angry with you for 
bringing itup now. After actually considering it, I realized how much easier it is to say something is wrong than 
to actually live like you believe it. It wasn’t an option. 

“Are you going to keep it? I mean, are you going to raise the baby?” You were being careful now. 
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*T think so.” 

We were silent again for a few minutes as you processed what this meant for you and for us. 

“Tt’ll be okay, Tory. This is our baby. Ill be there for you. I promise.” Your voice was unsteady, but I 
still believe you thought you meant it. 

And I really wanted to believe you. 


Do you remember when you left me? I was really angry with you; I don’t see how you could forget. It 
was exactly one month after graduation. I was really excited to see you, because you had been gone for three 
weeks. Out west somewhere with the boys. Your parents thought it would be good for you. They didn’t 
believe me. How could their nghteous son possibly have done something so sinful? They hated me. 

You pulled up, and I ran out across the lawn. I hugged you eagerly the second you stepped out of the 
car. Your embrace was not like I remembered it, though. 

You pulled away rather quickly. You hadn’t spoken a word to me yet. 

“So, I think that we should break up,” you spoke very quietly. 

I wasn’t expecting this at all. 

You didn’t look in my eyes. You didn’t look at my expanding belly, because that would have made you 
feel too guilty. You looked at my shoes. 

“What?” For some reason, I laughed. I thought that I had heard you wrong or that you were joking. 
There was no way you were being serious. 

“T can’t do this anymore, Victoria. I’m eighteen years old, for God’s sake, and you expect me to be a 
father?” | | 

“You can’t really change the fact that you’re going to be, Ethan.” 

“Whatever. I’m eighteen years old.” 

You really believed that your age exempted you from responsibility, didn’t you? “You are so 
wrong...you’re this baby’s father whether you admit it or not. You promised me you would be there for me 
and this baby.” I placed my hand over my stomach. 

“T guess I lied,” you shrugged. You were still emotionless. “Be real, Victoria. Did you really think that 
we would be together forever?” 

I did, you know. I really did. I loved you. “Yes.” 

Your eyes sought mine for a brief second. I hope you felt like the worst human being alive at that 
moment. 

“So did you, Ethan. So did you! Or so you told me when you wanted to sleep with me!” I was yelling 
now. I had never been so angry and hurt in all my life, and to this day, I have never experienced the same 
intensity with which I felt in those few moments. 

“T guess I lied.” It was almost taunting; you were so casual. I could have hit you. “I meta girl.” 

I felt like falling to the ground screaming and crying; you just stood there. “I hate you, Ethan. I hate you.” 
I really do hate you, you know. 

“Goodbye, Victoria,” you said. You got into your car and drove away. 

So you were gone. While most girls my age worried about how they could afford college in September, 
I worried about how I would raise a child on my own. 

Your sister later told me why you left me. The girl you met made your heart skip a beat, and you knew 
it had to be love. So you were going back to be with her. Sounds familiar. 


Sometimes I do feel sorry for you, but only because you never met Brittany. She was born in November, 
a year after we fell in love. If you could meet her, things would be different. You would fall in love with her the 
moment you saw her; I know that for sure. She has curly blond hair (like mine) and the cutest little nose (like 
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mine). She has your eyes, though, and that’s the most beautiful thing about her. Sometimes when I look at her, 
I see you, and I don’t hate you as much. 


I guess once wasn’t enough for you. You had to leave me again. 

It was your dad who called to tell me. I didn’t understand. I couldn’t believe that this could be 
happening. He told me when and where the funeral was going to be. I said, 
“Okay...thank you for calling. ..I’m sorry, too...I really am...I will...okay.. .goodbye,” and then cried for 
two days straight. 

I went to the funeral with Brittany. She cried the entire service. I think she hates you, too. 

“It was an accident,” everyone says, but I don’t think it was an accident. I think you’re selfish. [know 
that your girl left you a week earlier. 

I wish I could say I never loved you, but that’s not true. I wish I could say, “I hate you” and mean it, but 
I don’t, for one reason alone. I have Brittany. 


Two-Step 
for LB 


We spin 

like records 
around this 
floor 

boots shuffle 
scrape through 
the pond 

of canned 
moonlight 
gashes 

in hardwood 
under leather 
fill with beer 
your red skirt 
brushes 
against my 
blue knees. 


Timothy Fransky 
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I’d have to frame it 


There was a small, varnished moment, 
when we sat in silence 

and the table, sticky (a plateau between us), 
held your ashtray. Spent cylinders 

slowly drawing a smokescreen, 

quietly drawing the curtains. 


Kathleen Flohr 


Untitled 


China men 
floating on little stars, 
view the ocean 
and casting out their lines of 
Silk 
they fish 
for the lonely people, 
and hoist them to the milky 
Heights 
where voices sound like silver 
Bells 
and everyone is a child. 


Bonnie Sutherland 
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holy of holies 


two people with room enough for three 
draped in blankets piled with magazines 
enthroned in easy chairs 


anavy curtain divides me from all this 
from all them (though some are there by 
airmiles alone) 


but flight attendants (having confidence to enter) 
pass through the curtain easily 

assurance in their steps 

and peace 


bearing offerings of mineral water 


duty-free pearls 
and pretzels 


Judith Byl 


Memories 


She buys 3 packs of 3 photo frames, simple, 
just a rectangle of glass and four silver clips, one per side. 


She takes out the paper picture, a black and white 

of a woman laughing while swept up in a man’s arms, 

on the beach, waves in the background. 

Her pictures are of the prom, where she acquired 

4 film rolls of photos, full of jeweled necklaces and harlot lips, 
acquainted groups gathered in swarms of smiles, 

tuxedoed arms encasing satin waists, 


mismatched corsages pinned as badges. 


Judith Byl 
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Amidst 


politician’s names, philosophical theories, 
internet resources, world hunger, the UN, 
glass office buildings, pain, library books, 
cancer wards, bus stops, parking garages, 
cement sidewalks, law, petroleum prices, 
empirical evidence, caged animals, trash, 


STOP (in eight-sided red). 


Be still 
Tam. 


Ruth Reitsma 


Shout 


today if 1 shout 
the words won’t dance to ears 
readily received 


and the possibility of 
venturing to minds of understanding 
is dim and unheard of 


today if1 shout 
the words will ignore the 
grasping hands and muttering minds 


and instead they will sing silent 
~ content in the daydreams of 
their own and their choosing 


unseen, they will dance alone 


and mean nothing to everyone 
except myself 


Sabrina Audrey Atkins 
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A Board With Two Nails 
By: Amy Hilborn 


Mrs. Mills looked up drowsily from her afternoon nap. The golden Muskoka sunshine caressed 
the old woman’s white head as she leaned forward in her lawn chair. I was only fifteen that summer of 
1967; she was eighty. I had been hired as a companion for her. She was practically stone deaf and was 
incapable of looking after herself. That’s where my father stepped in and suggested me for the job. My 
family was more than willing to get rid of me for the summer, and, of course, my father was hoping that he 
could impress his boss Mr. Harrington, Mrs. Mills’ son-in-law. Perhaps he would even get a raise out of 
the whole deal. That would depend, of course, on how much of a help I was that summer. My father 
always had ulterior motives. It wasn’t that we were poor: far from it. It was just that my father’s law firm 
was his life, aside from the many cocktail parties he and Mother went to on a regular basis. 

It wasn’t such a bad job after all; I got to be up in Muskoka, far from the noisy boarding school 
[ went to in Montreal during the winter; I hated that school. With Mrs. Mills, it was boring at times, and 
I must have read a thousand Archie comics that summer, but, all in all, it was a summer I will never forget. 
That had a lot to do with one of the Harrington boys who was summering with his family in the cottage 
across the bay. His name was Eddie, and I had liked him for as long as I could remember. Unfortunately, 
he was two years older than me and didn’t know that I existed. 

I would sometimes see my parents at the Harringtons’ cottage. Of course, my father liked to 

_ think that they we were all good friends. Sometimes, Mrs. Mills would let me go over and play with her 
prissy granddaughter Susan during my days off, which were few and far between. I didn’t like Susan 
much; she was whiny and always got her own way. In fact, she reminded me of my life back home and 
the girls at my boarding school. But I was always willing to visit with her, just in case I might get a chance 
to see Eddie, my Eddie, the love of my life. 

I knew that Eddie never acknowledged my presence, at least not in the way I desired him to, but 
I was determined that all that would change over the course of the summer. I had been hatching this 
scheme since the beginning of June when Eddie and his brother Charlie had thrown Susan and I into the 
lake with our clothes on. I had been mortified and had sworm to Susan that I would get them back. I 
wanted to appear clever and witty in my attack, and I wanted Eddie to notice me, to think I was mature. 
I wanted to get his attention, and the only way I knew how was to get them back witha prank of my own 
magic. At boarding school, you learn some pretty nasty survival tactics, and one of them is how to get 
someone back. 

It was three o’clock in the morning in the middle of July when I set out on my mission. A 
mournful loon signaled that the time was near for me to push the canoe into the lake and head for the 
Harringtons’ cottage. They would all be sound asleep by now, the boys in their separate cabin down by 
the lake, and the full moon would make for easy navigating. I was positive that Mrs. Mills would not 
sense my absence. She never woke in the middle of the night. I crept to the water’s edge, deposited my 
precious package into the bow, and pushed off. 

Finally, I reached the other shore, slipped my canoe onto the sand, and made my way to the 
Harrington boys’ cabin. I unzipped my duffle bag and pulled out the tape recorder my Uncle Arnie had 
bought me a few Christmases ago. It still worked well. Glancing about to make sure that no one was 
around, I snuck onto the small porch of the cabin and set the tape recorder down by the window ledge. 
I turned the volume control to the maximum setting, flicked on the power switch, and hesitantly pressed 
“play.” The taped sound ofa roaring train rattled the windows of the cabin. I ducked into the nearby 
bushes and waited for their reaction. At first there was nothing, and then I heard the sounds of frightened 
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and confused voices. I felt my heart beat quickly and adrenaline course triumphantly through my veins. 
Thad done it! A smile crept across my face and lit my eyes. At last I had paid them back for all the 
_ pranks and teasing they had inflicted on me over the years. 

The cabin door flung open, catching me off guard; I poked my head out from behind one of the 
bushes. Eddie stormed out, with Charlie close at his heels. They found the tape recorder and pressed 
the stop button. Eddie’s red hair was disheveled, flopping into his eyes. He squinted. 

“Damn it! That little shit, Susan!” he whined. “What a brat!” 

I coughed back my laughter. Poor Sue! But then I realized that my canoe was still by the 
shore, and I would have to get home before Eddie and Charlie recognized it as their grandmother’s. 
Not sure of where to go or of how to get by them without them seeing me, I struggled to come up with 
a course of action. Finally, Eddie turned to go back into the cabin, and I made a dash for the canoe. 
Just as I pushed off, I heard something behind me. | 

“Holly! Is that little Holly Sutton?” 

I never looked back, furiously paddling until I reached Mrs. Mill’s side of the lake. I hurried 
into the cottage to sleep like a baby. I had completed my mission. 

In the morning, I was rudely awakened by the sound of the telephone. I knew Mrs. Mills 
wouldn’t hear it, so I answered. It was Mrs. Harrington. My heart skipped a beat, and I felt a huge 
lump begin to form in my throat. Did Eddie tell her it was me? I knew my father was going to kill me 
if he ever found out about my mischievous prank. 

“Holly, is that you, darling?” Mrs. Harrington’s voice dripped with sweetness, much like my 
own mother’s voice. I waited, not breathing. | 

“Yes, Mrs. Harrington...” I squeaked, anticipating a stiffreprimand. But, much to my relief, 
she was only inviting Mrs. Mills and me for lunch. Her niece, Victoria, was visiting from Boston, and 
Mrs. Mills hadn’t seen her granddaughter since she was twelve. Although I didn’t care to see the 
Harrington boys so soon after last night, I also knew that there was no way I could get out of it. After 
all, Mrs. Mills couldn’t drive the boat herself. I couldn’t really either, but then, maybe this was my 
chance to really impress Eddie and get him to really take notice of me. 

As I prepared the old lady for our outing, Mrs. Mills got more and more excited. She puttered 
around the room like a duck with new legs. She loved her times away from the cottage, probably 
because they didn’t happen that often. I always wondered why the Harringtons didn’t let her live with 
them during the summers and hire a maid for her. They could definitely afford it! Then again, I never 
did understand that family, and I thought them quite selfish at times. 

Mrs. Mills decided to wear her pink chiffon dress with the matching scarf. She looked like a 
giant flamingo with her long silk cape. She told me you always need something to keep you warm in 
case the evening gets cool. Myself, I thought she was somewhat overdressed for the middle of July, 
and I opted for my black bikini with splashes of orange flowers. I thought I looked rather alluring, 
especially since the top was generously padded to make up for what I was lacking and pulled tight to 
give the appearance of cleavage where none really existed. I was sure the Harrington boys would take 
notice. I wanted Eddie to be shocked, but I was not prepared for how shocked he would be. 

I stooped to turn the blower on in the launch and then assisted Mrs. Mills into the deck chair that 
was perched just behind the driver’s seat. I felt mature and responsible as I started the engine. 

“Holly, dear... Are you going swimming all day?” Mrs. Mills inquired, her eyes squinting at me 
from behind large, wire-rimmed glasses. I knew that she didn’t approve of my immodest attire. “Don’t 
you think you might get a bit chilly once the sun goes down? And the bugs are nippy these days...” 
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“Tl be okay, Mrs. Mills. Maybe Susan will lend me a dress if] get cold later.” The boat lurched 
forward in my inexperienced hands, and Mrs. Mills gripped the handles of her chair, looking like a 
startled parrot with her cape fluttering in the breeze. I had only driven this boat a couple of times earlier 
this summer, but I was sure I could handle it. | 

Tignored Mrs. Mills’ incoherent chirpings about the weather and the speed of the boat. I knew 
that she was terrified that I would crash it. I assured her I wouldn’t and began to hum a popular tune. 
Never before had I experienced such freedom as I did at that moment in the boat. I could feel the heat 
of the sun as it kissed the backs of my legs and warmed my bare skin. The wind raced through my long 
hair. Ahead, I noticed some buoys bouncing in the middle of the lake; I knew they marked treacherous 
rocks and that I must navigate carefully between them in order to reach the Harringtons’ dock safely. 
The drive across the bay to the Harringtons’ cottage wasn’t very long, and I felt more confident as we 
drew closer. 7 

In the distance, I could see the Harringtons and their guests. They were all leisurely stretched 
out across their dock with parasols and fancy drinks. I wondered if my parents would be there, too. 
I was sure that it would prove to be easy parking on the left side of the Harringtons’ lengthy dock. That 
way I wouldn’t disturb those who were swimming, and my navigational skills would impress everyone, 
especially Eddie, who was sitting in the centre of the dock. I had imagined a day like this for years. 
Eddie would see that I wasn’t “little” Holly Sutton anymore. I was beautiful and grown up. He would 
definitely then ask me to accompany him to one of his parties. 

As I neared the dock, I knew that I had made an impression. Eddie saw me and his jaw 
dropped in disbelief. I smiled triumphantly. [raised my hand ina royal wave when, suddenly, the string 
holding my bikini bra in place snapped, sending the overstuffed contents into my face. The boat 
veered abruptly towards the dock, and Mrs. Mills shrieked, fluttering her arms like a panicked owl. I 
couldn’t breathe, I couldn’t see, and I didn’t know whether I should try to cover myself or attempt to 
avoid colliding with the dock. While attempting to appear still in control, I kept steering and shifted the 
boat into neutral while cutting the power and slowing the boat. I can’t fully describe what I felt at that 
momentas I finally docked the boat while almost naked. Nothing comes to mind. Too many things: I 
couldn’t see clearly; I didn’t want to. All I wanted to do was hide. “Embarrassed,” “humiliated,” are 
too kind to express that moment as I stood in the boat covering my bare chest. Noticed? Yes, I felt 
noticed. 

The silence ended after the boat was docked, and it was soon followed by an explosion of 
laughter that deafened me. I’ll never forget their words. Charlie yelled: “Maybe you’re better at 
driving a train than a boat, eh?” And Eddie? Well, Eddie just smiled sardonically, “Hey Holly, Ican 
see how much you resemble the dock: a flat board with two nails.” He laughed; I blushed. 

“You're something else, aren’t you! Call me when you grow breasts!” 

To this day, whenever I meet a member of that family, they still make cryptic remarks about a 
flat board with two nails. Needless to say, Eddie was no longer the love of my life, and Mrs. Mills 
never asked me to drive her boat again. 
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